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ANNOUNCING... 
“THE SHIP" SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


WHAT ITIS .. . 


An award of $500 to be given to an active NAEA member chosen by a committee of The National 
Art Education Association, Ruth E. Halvorsen, NAEA Vice-President, Chairman. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE .. . 


Any active member of The National Art Education Association who has had successful teaching ex- 
perience. 


WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS .. . 


Applicants for the scholarship award must file applications requiring information relating to train- 
ing, teaching experience, association work, etc., plus the names -of three persons who can testify 
to the candidates ability, character and teaching experience. 


in addition . . . 

each candidate must present a plan for a program of study or work which will indicate how the 
award money will be used. While all the information asked in the application form will be used in 
determining the award winner, the committee will give most weight to the plan presented by the 
candidate and to results which they feel will accrue to art education, as a result of the work or study. 


HOW TO APPLY ... 


Application blanks may be secured by writing to: 
Dr. Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secretary 
National Art Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DEADLINE DATE . . 


All applications must be received in the NAEA national office by MARCH 15, 1961. 

In keeping with the tradition of the Ship awards, it is hoped that an announcement of the award 
winner will be made at the 6th Biennial Conference of the NAEA, Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 11-15, 1961. 


WHAT IS "THE SHIP" . . 


“The Ship” is a social organization of individuals representing reliable firms doing business in the 
educational field. Since the first NAEA Conference in 1951, “The Ship” has given two money awards 
at each biennial conference. One award was given to an active NAEA member and the other to a 
student of art education. Last year members of “The Ship” decided to give one money award and 
to have the award administered by the NAEA rather than have the winners determined by chance 
as was the past practice. The award this year is for $500.00. The money for this scholarship award 
is raised from exhibitors at The National Art Education Association Conference. 


Deadline Date for Applications—March 15, 1961 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


e Fred T. Haley, a Tacoma, Wash., school board 
member and recently a visitor to Russian schools, told 
the Washington State School Directors’ Assn. the ac- 
cent on science in present American educational think- 
ing presents a fearful obligation: “How do we pro- 
duce the artists, the musicians, the writers, the think- 
ers, and the teachers, without whose influences 
America, in the thermonuclear age, can be a monster 
of technical proficiency, but without soul? The stu- 
dents I most long to find and train and elevate are 
those who will cry eloquently through the ennobling 
arts and the humanities for reason, for justice, for 
fellowship, and for peace.” 


e The National Science Foundation, the federal 
government’s agency for supporting basic scientific 
research, last week elevated social sciences to the 
same status as physical and biological sciences for re- 
search. Henry W. Riecken, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will head a new division that 
includes anthropological, economic, and sociological 
sciences. Related to this move was the endorsement 
last month by the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and by the American Assembly at St. Louis 
(higher education group) of federal support for so- 
cial sciences and the humanities. 


e A state-wide plan to give teachers preferred 
treatment in banking services has been worked out 
by the Kentucky Education Association and the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association. Recognizing that teachers 
are good credit risks, the plan calls for credit up to 
one-and-one-half times the monthly salary of a teacher 
without collateral. 


e To justify a “vote of confidence” (approval of a 
35-cent increase in the school levy), Supt. James A. 
Hazlett of Kansas City, Mo., has promised parents a 
three-point program to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. The first will be a systematic and intensive re- 
cruitment of new teachers. Secondly, the schools will 
“take a closer look at the marginal teacher,” whom 
Hazlett describes as lazy teachers, those who do not 
prepare for classes nor use available resources, and 
those who complain to pupils during instruction about 
matters that have no place in the classroom. A third 
goal will be to evaluate the program in each school 
and to document its strengths and weaknesses. 


e An experimental plan to use recent young Amer- 
ican and British graduates and experienced teachers 
for the desperate needs of East African secondary 
schools came out of a conference recently of Ameri- 
can, British, and African education and _ political 
leaders sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
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cation. The participants identified education as the 
most pressing requirement of the East African coun- 
tries. Meanwhile, President-elect John Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for a “peace corps” of young people working 
in foreign countries in lieu of military service was 
gaining proponents in Washington. The main stipu- 
lation is that the “peace corps” must be specifically 
trained to contribute to the receiving country. Chester 
Bowles, to be Kennedy’s Secretary of State, is said to 
be working on plans for the corps program. 


e Joseph E. Maddy, Univ. of Michigan professor 
of music, is president, of the recently incorporated 
Interlochen Arts Academy (near Traverse City, 
Mich.), which next September will enroll 225 care- 
fully selected boys and girls in a rigorous college 
preparatory course. Maddy does not consider the arts 
academy an experiment: “We have learned, from a 
third of a century’s experience at Interlochen, that 
near-genius needs more individual instruction, per- 
sonal attention, longer periods of concentration, com- 
petitive stimulation, and association with others of 
similar interests and talents.” That is what Maddy 
and his faculty propose to give—for 12 hours a day, 
six days a week, 32 weeks a year, with classes limited 
to 15 students. 

e New York State’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion, after a 10-month study of the needs during the 
next 10 to 25 years, recommended to the governer a 
number of bold, far-reaching plans. They included: 
a direct payment by the state to private colleges and 
universities, not to exceed 10 percent; conversion of 
all state colleges for teacher education into liberal 
arts institutions; a uniform tuition and fee charge 
of $300 a year for all full-time, undergraduate resi- 
dent students at public colleges; year-round use of 
colleges so that a three-year period for a bachelor’s 
degree is the “standard” plan; and an assessment of 
higher education in the state every four years by a 
council of prominent citizens. , 


e Wall Street investment analysts worked overtime 
with their crystal balls seeking to chart future busi- 
ness trends in the light of the election returns. One 
firm came up with a novel recommendation for in- 
vestors—textbook publishers. It pointed to increas- 
ing school enrollments and the prospect for federal 
aid to education, and forecast a 170 percent increase 
in college textbook output. The New York Herald 
Tribune commented: “The whole field of book pub- 
lishing could zoom overnight. Just imagine what 
would happen if the American public suddenly threw 
down their TV guides and started reading.” 
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1903-1560 


Art educators throughout the world were saddened with the news of the death of Viktor Lowenfeld. Those 
who were privileged to know him felt the loss of a friend as well as a colleague. The contributions which he 
made to the profession of art teaching will be assessed fully with the passing of time. Because he was honored by 
the National Art Education Association in 1957 as “Art Educator of the Year”, however, it seemed appropriate for 
ART EDUCATION to recognize him again as an outstanding member of our profession. The brief statements which 
are presented in the following pages consider Viktor Lowenjeld as a friend, a teacher, a colleague and a scholar. 
Editor for this section of ART EDUCATION was Dr. Edward Mattil, Chairman, Department of Art Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University; authors are: Sybil Emerson, Professor Emerita, The Pennsylvania State University; 
Dr. Marianne Hahn, Medical Superintendent, James Ewing Hospital, New York City; Manual Barkan, Professor of 
Art Education, The Ohio State University; Wright Putney, Professor of Art Education, Santa Rosa Center, San 
Francisco State College. ART EDUCATION is proud to present these statements for certainly the teaching of art 
was the means of personal fulfillment for Viktor Lowenfeld. 
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Viktor Lowenfeld ... 


Some 35 years ago Viktor Lowenfeld taught Art at 
Vienna’s Chajes Realgymnasium. My dearest friend 
was—and still is—Margaret Lowenfeld who taught 
Physical Education at the same school. 

I first met Viktor in Gretl’s family home where | 
was a frequent guest. He was in his early twenties 
and looked younger, due to a big mane of hair and 
the vivid color of his cheeks. The impression of youth 
and vigor was increased by the intensity of his speech 
and manner: Here was a man who was truly engaged 
in what he was doing. He was engaged in his teach- 
ing at two schools, in his painting, in his devotion, 
active and passive, to music—quite often also in re- 
laxation and fun. His tremendous power of observa- 
tion and his mobile face and body made him an un- 
canny imitator. From his side-splitting portrayals | 
still remember some of his teachers as vividly as 
though I had known them personally. No matter what 
Viktor ever did, he did it sincerely and well—and be 
it the repair of watches, a hobby which he loved. 

I liked him at first sight. It was not long before | 
thought that he was the perfect companion for my 
friend—particularly since this seemed to be their own 
feeling. A friendship was formed between us which 
was to last, unbroken, until the end of his life. 

In Vienna, after Viktor’s and Gretl’s marriage in 
1926, we never lived further apart than a few minutes’ 
walk, and much of the available leisure was spent in 
common. Also, not so leisurely, | was the one who 
walked with the expectant father around the hospi- 
tal, when Gretl gave birth to their son. The Lowen- 
felds were the hospitable center for many friends, one 
of whom, incidentally, later became my husband. 
Some of their students, not much younger than their 
hosts, came visiting also. 

Viktor felt very deeply for his students who could 
not afford vacations away from the city. Viktor loved 
nature and the outdoor life, in whose importance for 


health of body and soul he deeply believed. So he 


as a teacher 


It is impossible for me to separate things one from 
another in order to speak of Viktor Lowenfeld only 
as teacher. He was so much—as much as anyone I’ve 
ever known a complete person, and his teaching sim- 
ply an inseparable part of a joyous living of life. 
From this center seemed to spring most wonderfully 
all his actions. His philosophy, as embodied in his 
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DR. MARIANNE HAHN 


as a friend 


gave his energy and time to the initiation of a camp 
project which flourished under his guidance for many 
years. Can we ever forget that small lake in the South 
of Carinthia! A blessed spot, where he had rented 
lake front, wood and stream, and large meadow 
grounds from the owner. The farmer insisted on two 
months’ rental, but the students, even though subsi- 
dized, could not afford more than one month; thus 
the circle of friends came to camp for the second 
month; we lived in the primitive wooden cabins, swam 
in the lake, played, danced, made music and painted. 

In the meantime Viktor’s teaching and research 
work with the seeing and the blind and near-blind 
art students had found expression in his book The 
Nature of Creative Activity. It was not to be printed 
in its original German, as Hitler’s annexation of Aus- 
tria intervened in 1938. Viktor’s book was published 
in London in 1939. 

In this country our personal contact could not be 
maintained as closely as in the past. Too many hours 
and too many dollars stood between Hampton, Va., or 
later State College, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
best we could manage was to visit each other a few 
times a year; each time was a festive occasion, but 
also the unproblematic continuation of our friend- 
ship. We took great interest in each other’s profes- 
sional work, and had many stimulating and clarify- 
ing discussions. There was love, respect, and confi- 
dence. 

The last time I saw Viktor was when we visited 
State College at the end of February, 1960. Viktor 
looked well. His health appeared good. We were not 
prepared for the terrible blow which was to fall so 
soon. 

His death has torn a hole. I have lost a friend whose 
goodness and decency knew no limits. Still, I should 
not grieve; his love for life and for the living had 
found fulfillment. He would want us to live a full 
life, bravely and cheerfully as he did. 


s WRIGHT PUTNEY 


writings has, of course, affected immeasurably the 
whole world of education, but the immensity of his 
contribution can be realized only with a considerable 
amount of time. 

The philosophy set forth in his books and articles is 
available to all, and there is no need to dwell on it 
here. But the power of contagion from working with 
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such a being, as a philosophy was lived, was limited 
to those whose lives touched his. This contact with 
a philosophy in action I count as one of the big ex- 
periences of my life, for his integrity was such that 
he was at every moment vitally concerned with clos- 
ing the gap between his believing and doing. 

The climate which Viktor took everywhere with 
him was immediate in its effect on others. His pres- 
ence had the quality of magic and to experience it 
was to know his courage in the absolute conviction 
of his belief in mankind and his faith in people’s 
ability to become themselves and their potentialities. 
Suddenly those who experienced this presence began 
to believe in themselves, to unfold, and to grow. 

This, for me, was Viktor’s great gift as teacher— 
and he gave it without knowing. Quite simply he was, 
and his great rightness in process produced a climate 
in which other beings could find the courage neces- 
sary to begin their own search. This was by no means 
limited to his students. 

My first meeting with Viktor is indelibly printed in 
my memory. My immediate response to his openness, 
his great warmth, and the generosity of his spirit, 
was one of uneasy suspicion. How could such a man 
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be? This question has remained with me. 

In my work in the Art Education Department at 
the Pennsylvania State University, I began to experi- 
ence a climate such as I had never known. The other 
members of the teaching staff were very important 
in this respect. It was either that Viktor had been 
extremely lucky to find no people of littleness when 
he came, or had attracted only those big in spirit. 

As students began to experience the warmth of this 
atmosphere of faith and belief, many found the cour- 
age to look at themselves in process. Self-confronta- 
tion, if it is not habitual, is apt to be shattering, and 
although it was so with many, all somehow managed 
to find acceptance as they went. I don’t know how 
it happened, only that it did. They seemed to move 
from this acceptance of themselves to compassion for 
themselves, and this is the heart of the flower of com- 
passion and love for mankind without which there 
can be no education, only manipulation. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, as teacher, will not cease to ex- 
ist, for there are too many who can say—I have 
known Viktor, his warmth, his courage, his faith, 
and his love. What has been given me I will find 
courage to give. 
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Viktor Lowenfeld .. . 


Despite the growth and development of contem- 
porary art education during the past three or four 
decades, few art educators have emerged as scholars 
in our field. Most art educators are honorable practi- 
tioners of a point of view gained through study, train- 
ing and experience; not many are scholars engrossed 
in the task of pursuing learning and extending the 
realm of knowledge pertinent to the teaching of art. 


A vast portion of the working knowledge about art 
education has been derived from the scholarly pur- 
suits in such related fields as art history and criticism, 
aesthetics, cultural history, child development, the so- 
ciology of interpersonal behavior, psychologies of 
learning and perception, and educational curriculum 
and theory. Much of what we have come to know 
about art education is a result of the selective inter- 
pretation and application of knowledge from these 
fields to the purposes and problems of the teaching 
of art. 

All the more important, therefore, was Viktor Low- 
enfeld’s persistent dedication to the pursuit of learn- 
ing. He too was a practitioner of a point of view, 
but his was in large part created out of his own 
original investigations. His own scholarly work led 
him to the point of view he represented. Indeed the 
foundations of contemporary art education as we 
conceive of them today were moulded and shaped to 
a most significant degree through the impact they re- 
ceived from Viktor Lowenfeld’s influence. 


Viktor Lowenfeld was one of the earlier investi- 
gators into the phenomenon of creativity—to learn 
more about its nature, to identify and describe its 
components and characteristics, and to interpret and 
apply his findings to the role and function of an art 
teacher. 

His attention to the study of creativity consumed 
the center of his scholarly pursuits throughout his 
professional life. His first major work The Nature 
of Creative Activity was published in 1939. Aware- 


as a colleague 


To write of Viktor Lowenfeld as colleague is to 
write of a well loved and loving friend and of a teach- 
er from whom his colleagues learned much. 

Dr. Lowenfeld came to The Pennsylvania State 
University as head of the Division (later Depart- 
ment) of Art Education in 1946. It was my great 
privilege to work with him from that time until 1957. 
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MANUAL BARKAN 


as a scholar 


ness of the significance of a conception of creativity 
had already long been perceived by many art edu- 
cators. Viktor Lowenfeld’s systematic attention to its 
character so many years ago was, however, a pioneer- 
ing and scholarly venture. It antidated and provided 
some of the groundwork for the more widespread in- 
terest in and investigation of creative activity we 
have been witnessing in more recent years. The schol- 
arly inquiry which Viktor Lowenfeld began into the 
nature of creative activity over a quarter of a century 
ago consumed his attention up until his untimely 
death. He continued to develop and conduct further 
studies of his own; he encouraged and promoted the 
studies by others. 

Of equal importance was Viktor Lowenfeld’s sys- 
tematic analysis of the growth and development of 
children through art and some of the possible rela- 
tionships between children’s artistic expression and 
other aspects of their perception of life. His second 
major work, Creative and Mental Growth, first pub- 
lished in 1947 and republished in second and third 
editions in 1952 and 1957, has indeed earned the 
stature of a classic in the field of art education. 

Viktor Lowenfeld’s scholarly achievements have 
made an indelible imprint on the conception and con- 
tent of art education. The knowledge thus derived has 
helped to enrich our understanding of many prob- 
lems embodied in the teaching of art. It has affected 
points of view. It has led others to perceive new 
questions for study which need to be tackled. Indeed 
it was Viktor Lowenfeld’s contribution to the field of 
art education which has led to the debate of new is- 
sues and the pursuit of new questions for inquiry by 
others. 

Any scholar’s achievements have their intrinsic 
values. When his achievements stimulate others to 
debate, study and the pursuit of further inquiry he 
has earned his highest reward. Such was the accom- 
plishment for which we are indebted to Viktor Lowen- 


feld. 


s SYBIL EMERSON 


We saw him first the previous Spring when he lec- 
tured before the College of Education. This was a 
memorable and a typical occasion. In spite of his then 
somewhat halting English he spoke eloquently, mani- 
festing his brilliant scholarship and research, deep- 
ening the meaning of art education, making clear its 
importance. His sincere and striking exposition of 
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his theme carried conviction to many faculty members 
for whom art expression had previously seemed of 
minor interest. 

But he showed a human side too, as he told, in il- 
lustration, a classroom incident, (later included in 
his book). Always something of an actor, he related 
in vivid detail how he had given hard candies to a 
class of children. The result was that they responded 
to the experience of crunching the candy by includ- 
ing mouths and teeth in their drawings, which they 
had not previously done. Somehow, by this simple 
story, so realistically told, he made evident his intui- 
tive understanding of children and the warmth of 
feeling toward them which underlay his scholarship. 

And warmth toward others too. His friendliness, 
his desire to give and to receive “good and cordial 
feelings” and his ability to create a genial atmos- 
phere, were paramount in relationships with col- 
leagues. For members of the art education staff, 
even after that department had grown larger and his 
many speaking engagements brought a heavy schedule, 
Viktor, as he wished to be called, always found time 
to be an understanding friend. “If you are worried 
about something come to me. Do not hide resent- 
ments and bad feelings. Bring them into the open.” 
I am sure that it was rare that a colleague or student 
who sought if did not find sympathetic aid. Indeed it 
might be that the problem was already known because 
of Viktor’s unusual sensitivity to happenings in the 
group. As a result our department was particularly 
free from the dissensions that sometimes beset aca- 
demic circles. 

In faculty meetings of School or College interest 
was always aroused when Dr. Lowenfeld rose to speak. 
His deep, rich voice was often heard, staunchly, some- 
times dramatically, defending his principles. The great 
importance that creative expression may have in the 
lives of children and the implementation of this idea 


motivated all that he said. Incidentally, these meet- 
ings were sometimes enlivened by his uninhibited 
humor. “Do you think I shocked the ladies?” he once 
asked me gleefully. 


Because Viktor Lowenfeld had suffered under a 
fascist regime he was particularly conscious of the 
benefits of democracy and wished to administer the 
department democratically. He consulted the staff 
about matters of importance and we expressed our 
opinions freely. As a result of his receptivity to our 
ideas and of our free experimentation—“experimen- 
tal”, “flexible”, “creative” were words often on his 
lips—the department grew, as he said, “organically”. 
Each staff member found an area of specialization 
through the natural development of his or her par- 
ticular interests or talents. We learned much from 
Dr. Lowenfeld through informal discussion; he often 
dropped in to each one’s office for a chat about school 
problems. But we learned most through the example 
of his own deep conviction of the vital role that free 
art expression plays in education. 

There is not space to write of the genial host. How 
often were his colleagues the recipients of his and 
Gretl’s generous hospitality in their handsome con- 
temporary home! This always included music; re- 
cordings, Gretl’s singing or even Viktor’s own voice 
in German folksongs. When he heard that I had no 
record player he immediately unearthed one for me. 
Such a lack was unthinkable to him. Indeed he was 
always finding occasions for giving presents, at Christ- 
mas, at parties, for departures. 

His departure came too soon. For his colleagues 
the only consolation, the only repayment for his gen- 
erosity, his outgoing, warm spirit will be to carry 
on, as best we may, the ideals of art education which 
he so passionately upheld and to which he devoted 
his life. 


Yet, let us not forget that the great contribution 
of art education remains the same—the emphasis on 
the individual and his own potential creative abilities 
and above all, the power of art to integrate all the 
ss components of growth which are responsible for the 
development of the whole man. Let us gain new 
power and insight to become more “sensitive to the 
problems” of our own needs and the needs of others, 
for through them we hope that the time will come 
when man’s spiritual values will be considered as 
important as his material power and his scientific 


achievements. 

“ from “The Adolescence of Art Education”, ART 

7 EDUCATION, October 1957. 
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An experience with high school students 
taking a college course prompted the 
following thoughts on what the 

high school should teach... . 


This past summer the author witnessed the unusual 
situation of a group of high school students being 
more successful in a college level art course than the 
students for whom the course was designed. Such a 
situation, though not unique, is sufficiently rare to 
warrant study and reflection and the author would 
like to submit his thinking and tentative conclusions 
for the consideration of his fellow educators. 

As a point of departure one might say that if both 
the high school students last summer and past groups 
of college students who have taken the course have 
essentially similar capabilities, and from our records 
the author is fairly well satisfied that this is the case, 
and with such other factors as time, place, instruction 
etc., being equal, it might be well to relate the charac- 
teristics of the learner to the course content. We know 
that there are times in a student’s development which 
are particularly appropriate and other times which 
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The 
Time for 


FUNDAMENTALS 


DAVID MANZELLA 


are inappropriate for the acquisition of knowledge 
techniques and insights. We also recognize that al- 
though individuals differ, and sometimes markedly 
in relation to their readiness to digest various kinds 
of learning, there are certain generalities that can and 
must be made concerning what is to be taught at 
various grade levels. 

Intimately related to the foregoing have been the 
increasing number of voices from our colleges and 
universities protesting their reluctance to continue to 
assume the responsibility and the burden for the teach- 
ing of fundamentals, particularly in such areas as 
English, mathematics and foreign languages. They 
call for a reaffirmation of the traditional (a word of 
unfortunate connotations for many of today’s edu- 
cators) principle of separate, while overlapping func- 
tions of education at the elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and university levels. This view, which is also 
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the author's, looks to the elementary and secondary 
schools as the responsible agencies for the teaching 
of fundamentals—the grammar of our various subject 
areas—and to higher education for advanced learn- 
ing and research. It also notes that the expression of 
the uniqueness of the individual is best served through 
first providing him with the techniques, both verbal 
and nonverbal, which he can then draw upon in the 
making of significant statements. This does not deny 
the desirability of self-expression at any time. Rather, 
it notes primary responsibilities, which in the case of 
art education at the secondary level and in the opinion 
of the author, are seldom being met. 

Our high school art program reveals what appears 
to be either an absence of understanding of, or a 
lack of sympathy with the teaching of fundamentals, 
coupled with an unfortunate relationship between 
course content and its appropriate time for presenta- 
tion. What are so often referred to as fundamentals of 
art are, in reality, surveys or tastings of techniques 
in terms of the manipulation of materials. Most ques- 
tionable, however, is the obvious stress on those 
“styles.” particularly in painting, that are seemingly 
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attainable apart from disciplined learning. It is not 
difficult to understand why so much high school art 
reflects the surface characteristics of French Impres- 
sionism, the Bauhaus, or various forms of abstraction. 
If the professional art world were, at the moment, 
concerned with representational imagery the nature 
and the necessity for the teaching of fundamentals 
would be apparent. When we look at the work of 
Uccello, Zurbaran or Weber we can deduce much of 
the nature of their art background. Contrariwise, when 
we view a Pollock, Motherwell or Kline we are lim- 
ited or denied any insight into the artists’ formal 
training. 

To digress for a moment to acknowledge the reader 
who may say admittedly that is true, but the function 
of an art program in general education is not to train 
artists. Art, he may add, is taught as an activity rather 
than as a subject (the author would say that is one 
of its great weaknesses), and has as its goal aesthetic 
experiences directed towards making man whole and 
helping him to become a sensitive consumer. Myriad 
other reasons might also be mentioned from the in- 
creasingly broad base of our profession, but these will 
suffice for the moment. The question to be answered 
at the outset is how much does art education have to 
do with art? If mathematics, science and foreign lan- 
guages were taught as art is taught they would im- 
mediately and almost certainly be considered to be 
of negligible worth. And yet, these subject areas do 
not have as their primary objective the training of 
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specialists in their fields. The teaching of art need not 
be so dissimilar from these other disciplines. Every- 
one need not succeed or receive a passing grade. 
Neither need we be so sensitive to what our students 
think they need or want that our ear is continually 
attuned to notes of grumblings over a project lasting 
too long or having to meet standards. 

What is the answer? The author feels that there 
are good chances that it may, in large measure, be 
found in some speculative thinking that has cropped 
up over the years in our profession, but has never 
been properly put to the test. What is referred to is 
a two phase art program in some ways related to such 
programs now in existence. One part of the program 
would consist of a required junior or senior lecture 
course in art or in music and art appreciation, in 
which the student might look at slides, visit museums 
and galleries, have some outside reading and keep 
notebooks. The other aspect of the program would be 
elective studio courses that make the same demands 
on a student’s time, interest and talents as the most 
demanding courses in other areas. These would be 
courses in fundamentals in which the understanding, 
control and inventive handling of a medium, are, as 
much as is possible in art, amenable to objective 
evaluation as measured by the art product. It is the 
author’s contention that there is far greater potential 
for the understanding of art inherent in such a course, 
not alone for the art major, but also for the terminal 
student, than in the usual high school cart which at- 
tempts to elicit creative experiences through self-ex- 
pression in a variety of media ostensibly geared to 
the special needs of the student. Courses growing out 
of the latter philosophy would seem to be prime ex- 
amples of putting the cart before the horse or, as edu- 
cators might have it, of lack of consideration for the 
principle of readiness. Is a high school student to be 
asked to compose an essay without benefit of gram- 
mar? And high school students (students is under- 
lined to distinguish those individuals concerned with 
learning from those who are just putting in time and 
are so often wished off on art teachers by our guid- 
ance people) do want to learn scales and techniques 
—the how and why of things. 

At the start of this paper I mentioned a group of 
high school students who took a course in beginning 
drawing at the University of California in Los Angeles 
this past summer and whose work amazed and de- 
lighted the author and his colleagues. This four-week 
course carried the following description and attempted 
to present as much of the material, as time would 
permit, of a similar course required of all beginning 
students in the Department: 


A course in fundamental drawing, painting and compo- 
sition. Three-dimensional drawing based on light-logic, per- 
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spective, color, and correct observation. Media explored: 
pencil, charcoal, ink, and pastel. 


Looking in on these students at work one could 
not help but be impressed with a sense of purpose and 
drive. Nevertheless the level of their achievement and 
rate of growth was decidedly in excess of any one’s 
expectations. In the opinion of their teacher they 
learned more and at a more accelerated pace than had 
any previous group in the many times he had taught 
the course. Other faculty comments noted that their 
work was unique in its demonstration of high school 
students dealing with and showing some understand- 
ing for specific and fundamental art problems. How- 
ever cautious one might be in evaluating their work 
it was agreed that it was quite extra-ordinary and 
rather provocative in its implications. If a high school 
sophomore or junior can do the work of college fresh- 
men, might he not be able to complete all of the two 
year sequence in the grammar of art before entering 
college? Would this then move his senior work in col- 
lege on to the graduate level? Or, would the ability 
to continue at this accelerated pace taper off or dis- 
appear? Was this in fact a singular example of high 
school work, challenging repetition and having but 
little relation to any possible high school situation? 

Our questions must, for the moment, remain unan- 
swered except in the form of subjective conjectures. 
The class was presented apart from any formal edu- 
cational or research design. Aside from the author’s 
speaking with the students and having them docu- 
ment some of their reactions to the course during 
their final session, they were untouched by art edu- 
cators (if one limits the term to teachers and teachers 
of teachers at the elementary and secondary level). 
What we can do is analyze some aspects of the con- 
duct, content and student appraisal of this class as 
they contrasted it with their high school art classes. 

We might begin by looking at their instructor, Jack 
Hooper, a young and very talented painter and an 
excellent teacher, but a person with no formal train- 
ing in the field of education. The point is stressed be- 
cause one might conclude from the composition of 
many teacher training programs that meaningful 
teaching is more intimately related to the how and 
the why than to the what of one’s teaching. The au- 
thor firmly believes in courses in education, but only 
to the extent that they better prepare one to com- 
municate content and never when they take time from 
a subject area to consider such problems as what to 
do when Mary bites teacher or John balks at clean- 
ing the sink or when they endlessly go over the same 
ground. 

If one looks for the single most cogent reason for 
Hooper’s success in his teaching it is certainly to be 
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THE LONG ISLAND ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


“painting 


MADSEN 


Standing: Joseph Booth, Bernice Wolchonok, Viggo Madsen, Joan McClellan, Tom 
Thomasian, Ruth Plant, Dante Ferraro, Janice Rubinowitz. 
Seated: Shirley Rothman, Frieda Yamins, Mary Jo Reisberg, Neil Peper, Ruth 


Schwager. 


Viggo Madsen teaches at Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn, N. Y. and is past president of the Long 
Island Art Teachers Association. 
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The Long Island Art Teachers Association, a sec- 
tion of the New York State Art Teachers Association, 
has a “painting group.” The group was organized a 
little over three years ago with seven members. To- 
day the group numbers twenty-nine but the original 
goals still motivate the activity—to interest art teach- 
ers in taking a more active part in the art world, to 
give incentive for art teachers to continue to create 
in a professional way and to make the public aware 
of art and, specifically, art teachers as practicing 
artists. 

Membership in the group is open to all members 
of the Long Island Art Teachers Association. A mem- 
ber may drop out at any time. So far, few have left 
the group for reasons other than having moved from 
the area. Every level of teaching has been or is repre- 
sented from kindergarten through the college and 
adult education levels. 

The “painting group” meets once a month. Meet- 
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Frieda Yamins, Freeport Elementary School 


ings are sometimes held in a member’s home where 
discussions concerning future plans and the current 
exhibition scene in the metropolitan area are meet- 
ing topics. Occasionally, the meetings are held in a 
studio, with an evening of painting and sketching 
with a live model. Meetings are also held at galleries. 

The group has exhibited in libraries, stores, schools, 
theater lobbies and art galleries. Members have taken 
many awards in and around New York City. Frances 
Kornbluth, Howard Goldstein and Marietta Warner 
Siegel have each won awards at the City Center Art 
Gallery. Howard Goldstein and Lenard Nezin were 
winners of the Emily Lowe Competition—winning cash 
awards and gallery exhibits. 

Many of the members of the group have become 
affiliated with New York and Long Island galleries 
and many have had one-man shows. Frieda Yamins, 
elementary art teacher from Freeport, has exhibited 
in the Duo Gallery in New York and the Small World 
Gallery in L. I. Viggo Holm Madsen will have his 
second New York one-man show in April at the Pan- 
oras Gallery. Howard Goldstein has had a recent show 
at the Artz Gallery. Lenard Nezin has exhibited at 
the Norval Gallery. 


Neil Peper, South Side Jr. High School, Rockville Centre, L. |. 
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John Lefkow 


Each of the more than fifty weekly newspapers (as 
well as the two daily papers) on Long Island, has 
carried articles about the painting group at one time 
or another. 

Also notable is the fact that many of the members 
of this painting group have been very active members 
of LIATA. Of last year’s executive council’s six mem- 
bers, three of them (including the president) were 
members of the painting group. 

The finest characteristic of the group continues to 
be its high enthusiasm for projects and goals to be 
met in the future. 

Here is a closer look at the membership of the 
painting group: Neil Peper, Joe Booth and Martin 
Maghakian are all chairmen of their school art de- 
partments. John Lefkow is lst Vice President of 
LIATA and chairman of its spring conference. Viggo 
Madsen is the LIATA past president and editor of its 
Newsletter. Shirley Rothman is co-chairman of a 
LIATA workshop on “Current Trends in Art”. Ruth 
Plant is in charge of LIATA’s foreign students ex- 
change. David Rust, Frances Kornbluth, Conrad Han- 
salik, Ruth Schwager are all attending colleges and 
universities seeking higher degrees. Richard Mello 
is touring the U.S.A. and Europe on a year’s sab- 
batical. Other members are: Elmer Eide, Tom Thom- 
asian, Roy Siegel, Marietta Warner Siegel, Leonard 
Blackman, Mary Jo Riesberg, Janice Rubinowitz, 
Lillian Paley, Bernice Wolchonok, Dante Ferraro, 
Nicholas Burliuk, Frieda Yamins, Lenard Nezin, Joan 
McClellan, William Corby, Anne Doft, and Leona 


Green. 


Viggo Holm Madsen—Photo. Art Standley, Roslyn High School 


“THEOSOPHY”, Leonard Nezin 
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“TRIUMPH OF ULYSSES”, Howard Goldstein 


Joseph Booth, Chairman, Art Dept. 
Levittown Memorial High, Levittown, N. Y. 


“CONVERSATION” 
Janice Rubinowitz 
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Periodicals 
in 
Review 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


What really is John Dewey’s philosophy of 
aesthetics? This is the subject of two articles appear- 
ing in the Winter 1960 issue of The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism. Charles Edward Gauss 
writes “Some Reflections on John Dewey’s Aesthetics” 
and Leon Jacobson examines “Art as Experience and 
American Visual Art Today.” 

Gauss’ article is a reprint of a paper read at the 
John Dewey Centenary Celebration of The Johns Hop- 
kins University. It is a short, critical examination of 
Dewey's writings on art and experience. Directing 
attention to Dewey’s major contributions to thought 
in this area, Gauss also points out the contradictions 
and lack of clarity in places. Despite the flaws, the 
author concludes that, “his theory is rich in sugges- 
tions that one would like to see aesthetics pursue 
farther.” The article is a stimulus to a rereading of 
Dewey’s own writings. 

Leon Jacobson’s article is an all-out attack on the 
validity of Dewey’s aesthetic. Using references from 
Art as Experience Jacobson “proves” the obvious, 
that, for Dewey, all experience is founded on human 
reaction or response to objects, i.e. that experience 
is pragmatic. He then points out Dewey’s denial of 
the validity of non-objective work in art. Following 
this he presents documentary evidence to “prove” an- 
other obvious fact, that in the past ten years the 
majority of works of art in leading art exhibits has 
been semi-abstract, abstract or non-objective. This he 
argues is proof that Dewey’s aesthetic is invalid. There 
is no preparation for the sudden appearance of semi- 
abstract and abstract art aligned alongside the non- 
objective. In a gratuitous conclusion Jacobson de- 
cides that Dewey would really prefer the “chromo of 
the happy collective farmer” produced in a people’s 
democracy to Matisse’s “Joie de Vivre”. It is for- 
tunate that Dewey’s writings, with their faults, were 
more logical than this criticism. 

Charles W. Kegley, in the same publication, brings 
together some of Paul Tillich’s observations toward 
a philosophy of art. 

The first issue of The Palette, a quarterly publica- 
tion of the Connecticut Arts Association is a good 
one with promise for the future. Unprepossessing in 
appearance—it is multilithed from typewritten plates 
—it is successfully ambitious in editorial content. An 
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editorial by G. Scott Wright, Jr. states that the publi- 
cation’s sole purpose is to stimulate the minds of 
leaders and potential leaders in the field of art edu- 
cation. The first issue has articles by Richard Neutra, 
Dr. Morris Fishbein and Harold Taylor. The latter, 
a lecture delivered at the 1960 conference of the Com- 
mittee on Art Education. This always stimulating lec- 
turer weaves his observations on the nature of learn- 
ing, on the role of art in the learning process, and on 
the nature of individuality into a lecture which should 
be heard or read by all who are concerned with edu- 
cation as teachers, administrators or interested lay- 
men. The second issue of this publication will be de- 
voted to an article on Isamu Noguchi written by R. 
Buckminster Fuller. I look forward with interest to 
this and future issues. The address of the publication 
is Tobacco Road, Weston, Connecticut. 

Natural History's December issue contains a 14 page 
article on Romanesque church sculpture. The article 
“Animals of Fact and Fancy” is written by Dr. Harry 
Bober and illustrated by 20 photographs plus a cover 
painting, all by Hans Guggenheim. This is excellent 
material for any clip file or art history file. 

Alfred P. Maurice is Director, Kalamazoo Art 
Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


RESEARCH SEMINARS 
1961 MIAMI CONFERENCE 


Four meetings are scheduled for the Research Seminars 
of the 1961 NAEA Conference, Miami Beach. The first, 
a general session, is to be held on Wednesday, April 
12 (8:00-9:45 AM), and will treat of “The Problem of 
Methodology and Design of Research in Art Educa- 
tion.” The three following sessions, Thursday (8:00- 
9:30 AM), Friday (8:00-9:00 AM), and Saturday (8:00- 
9:00 AM), will be small group meetings in which se- 
lected research reports will be presented and discussed. 
Those interested in participating should be sure to 
return the Conference Pre-registration Forms which 
will be mailed to members soon. Brief descriptions of 
the studies to be presented may be obtained prior to the 
Conference by sending an addressed and stamped (8c 
stamp) envelope to Julia Schwartz, Department of Arts 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida: Research Seminars Chairman. 
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NEWS in ART... 


University of Illinois 

Conference on Art Education to Be 

Held Saturday, March 18 
The following program for the art education con- 

ference to be held as part of the Festival of Contem- 

porary Arts has recently been announced by Harold 

Schultz Chairman, Department of Art Education: 

Registration 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. Krannert Art 
Museum. 

General Session: Speaker: William Bealmer, Consul- 
tant in Art Education, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, Springfield. 

Subject: Art Education in Illinois: Its Current Status 
and Future Outlook 
10:30 to 11:30 a.m.—62 Krannert Art Museum 

Luncheon Session. Speaker: Ted Egri, nationally 
known painter and sculptor and currently visiting 
lecturer in Art, University of Illinois. 

Subject: Some Personal Approaches to the Problem 
of Creation. 

12:30 to 2:00 p.m.—314 N. Illini Union 

General Session: Introductory Remarks: C. V. Dono- 
van, Director, Krannert Art Museum. 

Speaker: Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive Secretary, 
National Art Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Subject: An Art Educator Looks at the Soviet Union 
2:30 p.m.—62 Krannert Art Museum 


Print Exhibition Available to 
Schools and Colleges 

In order to enrich its program of educational serv- 
ices available to schools and colleges the C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co. recently announced the availability of 
print exhibition. The exhibition of twenty-two prints 
in several techniques and representing eight print 
makers are matted and encased in lights of clear plexi- 
glass for ease of handling and hanging. 

The collection is offered to schools and colleges on 
a loan basis without cost for a three-week period. 
Information may be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden 1, New Jersey. 


E.A.A. Anniversary Book Available 

The Eastern Arts Association’s 50th Anniversary 
book Prospect and Retrospect is available for sale to 
nonmembers of the EAA at a price of $3.00. The pub- 
lication contains articles of general interest to art 
educators in addition to those related to the history 
and development of the EAA. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to: Mrs. Lillian Sweigart, Eastern 
Arts Association, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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New Jersey Teachers Elect 
New Officers 


The New Jersey Art Education Association at its 
last general meeting held in connection with the 
twenty-first state convention named Helen Crisson of 
the East Orange Public Schools as its new President. 
She replaces Helene Condon, Art Director for the New 
Jersey State School for the Deaf in Trenton. 


Elected to serve with Miss Crisson are Benjamin 
Elliott, art teacher of Trenton, First Vice-President: 
Ireene Robbins, junior high school art teacher in 
Lakewood, Second Vice-President; Elaine Raichle, 
Supervisor of Art for Irvington, (past president of the 
Nebraska State Art Education Association), Record- 
ing Secretary; Donald L. Wyckoff, Director of Art 
Studies for Pascack Valley Regional School District. 
Hillsdale, Publicity Chairman and Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Robert DeMaine, high school art teacher for 
West Orange, Treasurer; and Stanley Gorka, Chair- 
man of Art for Livingston, Membership Chairman 
and Assistant Treasurer. 


Kutztown Summer Tour 


The Art Department of Kutztown State College an- 
nounces its second European Art Study Tour for the 
coming summer, from June 5 to June 26. The tour 
will visit the great centers of art and culture in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Italy, and France. Many of 
the highlights of last year’s tour will be included again 
this year and, in addition, visits will be made to 
Reading, England, and Venice, Italy. 

Credit toward graduation or certification will be 
available to those who meet the requirements for 
credit. The tour will have as its guide and manager, 
again this year, Miss Mary Grace Wible of the Art 
Department staff. Registration for the tour must be 
made at the college before January 20 to insure a 
reservation. Information regarding. the air tour and 
college credit may be obtained from the Dean of In- 
struction, Dr. Cyrus E. Beekey. 


Eames to Make Film for 
Seattle Fair, 1962 

Charles Eames, whose multi-screen film “Face of 
America” awed millions of visitors to the U. S. Ex- 
hibit in Moscow last year, will produce another spec- 
tacular film introduction for the Federal Science 
Pavilion at Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition in 1962, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce announced re- 
cently. 
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... and in EDUCATION 


Derthick to Head Educational Services 
Program of National Education Association 


The appointment of Lawrence G. Derthick, retiring 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, as assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association 
(NEA) was announced recently by William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary. Dr. Carr said the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Derthick for the NEA post had been ap- 
proved in mid October by the NEA executive com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Derthick, whose resignation from the Office of 
Education was announced recently at the White 
House, will assume his new duties with the NEA in 
January. His special responsibility on the NEA staff 
will be Educational Services. 

Selection of Dr. Derthick for the office, Dr. Carr 
said, indicates the high priority NEA puts on its pro- 
gram to improve the quality of instruction in the 
nation’s schools. Dr. Derthick will be in charge of 
NEA activities in this area. 

Among the services under his supervision will be 
those related to adult education, audio-visual instruc- 
tion, rural education, international relations, safety 
education, and higher education. 

Specific NEA programs to be administered under 
his leadership include several of its current major 
projects, such as: guidelines for the instructional pro- 
gram of the public schools, technological innovations 
in the learning process, the education of acadeniically 
talented pupils, and conferences on better teaching. 

In addition, he will serve as liaison with more than 
25 NEA departments whose functions are, in large 
measure, the improvement of instruction. These de- 
partments include various aspects of school adminis- 
tration and supervision, the subject matter fields, and 
special school services. 

“T am enthusiastic,” said Dr. Derthick, “about the 
opportunity to serve the organized teaching profes- 
sion in this position. I do not know of any other 
point from which I could more effectively contribute 
to the improvement of teaching throughout the nation 
in the years ahead. It will be an honor to work with 
the NEA and its many influential departments.” 

Dr. Derthick’s father, Henry J. Derthick, is presi- 
dent emeritus of Milligan College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
His mother, the late Pearl S. Derthick, was dean of 
women there. Two of his own children are teachers 
and the third, an architect, teaches university evening 
classes in his own field. 

Dr. Derthick was named Commissioner of Educa- 
tion four years ago. His whole life has been devoted 
to education—he was born 54 years ago in a school 
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dormitory at Hazel Green Academy in Kentucky. 

“His career in education covers a wide range of po- 
sitions which equip him admirably for the new post,” 
Dr. Carr said. He served as a teacher and principal 
in elementary and high schools from 1927-35. He was 
state high school visitor and professor of education, 
East Tennessee State College from 1935-39. He was 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction for 
the Nashville, Tenn., Public Schools, 1939-42. Then 
he became superintendent of schools in Chattanooga 
where he served until 1956, with a leave in 1948-419 
to serve as chief, Education Branch, Office of Military 
Government for Bavaria. 


Dr. Derthick received his B.A. degree from Milli- 
gan College in 1927, working his way through school 
by driving a produce truck. He received his M.A. 
degree from the University of Tennessee in 1930 and 
in the same year became principal of the Clarksville, 
Tennessee, High School. He later continued his gradu- 
ate work at George Peabody College for Teachers and 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has 
honorary doctor’s degrees from a dozen colleges and 
universities. 

He was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in 1953 and was chair- 
man that year of its yearbook commission which 
published a volume on improvement of the school 
curriculum. He was a member of that organization’s 
Development Committee for the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration, 1949-55. He was a 
member of the Educational Policies Commission, 
1953-54, and of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the Magazine Publishers Association, 1955-56. He 
is an advisor to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. He is a life member of the National 
Education Association and of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. He is a member of many 
other professional organizations, committees, and 
honorary groups. 


College Teachers to Star 
In New Television Series 
Plans for a new series of 13 half-hour television 
programs dramatizing individual college teachers and 
the contributions they are making to education were 
announced in early November by the NEA. The 
programs will be broadcast on Sunday afternoons 
over the ABC network beginning January 29, 1961. 
Entitled “Meet the Professor,” the series will be 
produced by ABC in cooperation with the NEA, and 
one of its departments, the Association for Higher 
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EAMES... from page 18 


Philip M. Evans, U. S. Commissioner for the Fed- 
eral project in Seattle, said the Eames film will be 
shown in color on several screens to visitors entering 
the six-acre Science Pavilion. 


“In only 10 minutes of film Mr. Eames successfully 
communicated the nature and spirit of America to 
millions of Russians,” Mr. Evans observed. “In that 
same span of time he will explore the exciting vistas 
of science for the millions of Americans who will tour 
the Federal exhibit at Century 21 Exposition.” 


Officials expect at least 10 million visitors to the 
Seattle exposition during its six-month run opening 
April 21, 1962. The $75 million event, first interna- 
tional exposition held in the United States since 1939, 
will portray life in the next century. Many foreign 
nations are expected to participate. 

Since his work for the American Exhibit in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Eames has been preparing a filmed history 
of transportation in the United States. The film will 
be shown in the Soviet Union by the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Mr. Eames, an architect and designer as well as 
film maker, recently produced segments of the CBS 
award-winning television classic, “The Fabulous 
Fifties.” 

A native of St. Louis now living in Venice, Calif., 
Mr. Eames has won many awards in creative fields. 
Among these are Edinburgh International Film Fes- 
tival awards in 1957 and 1958, the American Film 
Festival Trophy in 1959, and the Scholastic Teacher’s 
11th annual National Film Award in 1960. 

The American Institute of Architecture awarded 
him its 100th Anniversary Gold Craftsmanship Medal 
in 1957. In 1959 he was honored by the National In- 
dustrial Design Council of Canada, and this year he 
was given the Philadelphia Museum School of Art’s 
design award. 


Two New Consultants for 
Binney & Smith 
“The CRAYOLA Makers” Binney & Smith Inc., 


announce the appointment of two new Art Consult- 
ants. Mrs. Nancy Watkins will conduct Western Divi- 
sion Art Workshops in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Nevada and Arizona. Mrs. Jewel Bishop will con- 
duct similar Midwest Division Art Workshops in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico and Col- 
orado. They join a professional staff of eleven Art 
Consultants provided by the company as a free edu- 
cational service to schools throughout the United 
States for nearly two decades. Both women bring to 
their new positions broad backgrounds of experience 
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in art education. Mrs. Watkins taught in-service train- 
ing classes in Art in Los Angeles city schools, and 
all subjects at a U. S. Air Force base in England. She 
has been a free lance artist and was once owner-di- 
rector of a private art school. 

Mrs. Bishop taught junior high school Art and 
elementary subjects in the public schools of Arkansas 
and Tennessee for ten years. She also taught Crafts 
on the college level. She is a life member of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mrs. Watkins received her B.S. degree in Art from 
Texas Women’s University. She also studied at Odessa 
College and Texas Technological College in Texas, 
and did graduate work at the Chouinard Art Institute 
in Los Angeles and the University of Denver. 

Mrs. Bishop holds a B.A. from Arkansas State Col- 
lege and an M.A. from George Peabody College. 


NEA to Conduct Extensive Study 
Of Impact of Technology 

The impact of invention and technology on what 
goes on in the classroom is to be the subject of an 
extensive study sponsored by the National Education 
Association and made possible by a contract with the 
U. S. Office of Education under the National Defense 
Education Act. NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr, said in announcing the study that the U. S. 
Office of Education has awarded $102,980 of NDEA 
funds to support this project for 18 months. 

James D. Finn, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and chairman of its 
department of audio-visual education and cinema, 
will direct the study on “Technological Developments 
and the Teaching Profession.” Dr. Finn is president 
of the NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

For more than a year he has been planning the 
Technological Development Project with the aid of 
an advisory committee and a group of consultants. 
Its outcome will be a report on technological develop- 
ment and the teaching profession which will endeavor 
to assimilate what is known about relatively new de- 
velopments in television, teaching machines, language 
laboratories, as well as the more conventional audio- 
visual materials, and the problems and opportunities 
they create for the nation’s teachers. 

A major effort will be made, Dr. Finn said, to bring 
together into a new unified teaching theory what has 
been discovered about the educational significance of 
these devices and of others which are known to be 
just over the horizon. 

“We will also be studying,” Dr. Finn said, “the 
administrative and organizational patterns necessary 
for the most effective use of these devices in the schools 
and their potential effect on such matters as the role 
of the teacher, the duration of the school day and 
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year, and the control of the curriculum. 

“In short, education itself, considered as a public 
enterprise and under the stress of great social demands, 
is going through a technological revolution. This 
creates serious problems, but at the same time it has 
developed trends of great promise. 

“There is a good deal of scattered, helter-skelter 
effort involved in the approach to some of these 
problems. We have duplication of effort, and at the 
same time, great gaps which need to be filled. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the profession is 
looking for and badly needs an assessment of these 
movements which will provide the basis for intelligent 
action in the future.” 

An important by-product of the project will be a 
special study and report intended to develop an 
agreed-upon series of definitions and terminology in 
the field of instructional technology. The field is so 
new that persons active in it are not speaking the 
same language, in the sense that they have not de- 
veloped a consistent, unified technological vocabulary. 
This, Dr. Finn notes, has hampered intelligent dis- 
cussion and, to some extent, has hampered fruitful 
research. 

Out of the study, Dr. Finn said, should come 
important conclusions bearing on teacher education, 
teaching techniques, and the construction of school 
buildings. 

So rapid has been the development of this new 
technology, said Dr. Anna Hyer, director of the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instructional Service of the 
NEA, that hardly anyone has the entire picture in 
focus, but it is apparent that its use will be of vast 
importance in meeting the complex problems of our 
schools today and in the years ahead. 

Teaching machines and other such devices, she said, 
will become the servants of teachers as their proper 
role in the instructional process is determined. 

Dr. Finn will continue to maintain his principal 
office at the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. In charge of the project’s Washington office 
will be Lee Campion, who was formerly audio-visual 
director for the St. Louis Country Schools (Missouri), 
and more recently the educational television con- 


sultant for the NEA. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS .. . 
Education (AHE). The program will feature a teacher 
from a different college or university each week and 
will present actual teaching experiences, in addition 
to a profile of the professor in the setting of his 
institution and community. 

Purpose of the series, according to G. Kerry Smith, 
AHE executive secretary, is to deepen the public 
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understanding and “image” of the American college 
teacher as the crucial agent in the teaching-learning 
process fundamental to American democracy. 

A secondary aim of the series is to encourage able 
young men and women in schools and colleges to 
consider the satisfaction of teaching as a career. 

“Meet the Professor” originated with the AHE 
Committee on Teaching in Colleges and Universities. 
Members of the committee include: Russell M. Coop- 
er, dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of South 
Florida, Tampa, chairman; Joseph Axelrod, professor 
of humanities, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco; Edgar Dale, professor of education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Donald Drummond, as- 
sociate professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; J. Peter Elder, dean, Graduate School, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: Wilbert J. 
McKeachie, professor of psychology. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; The Very Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. Blair Stewart. president, Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest: and Jerrold R. Zacharias, professor 
of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New ASCO Book Builds Case 
For “Self-Contained” Classroom 


The case for The Self-Contained Classroom is made 
in a booklet published in late October by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD), a department of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Contributors to it are seven educators associated 
with Michigan schools. The editor is Edith Roach 
Snyder, principal of the Webster School at Pontiac, 
Mich., which has had extensive and apparently very 
successful experience with the self-contained class- 
room and is evidenced by the subsequent school rec- 
ords of its graduates. 


In a foreword, Arthur W. Foshay, ASCD presi- 
dent, warns that attacks on the self-contained class- 
room, generally based on the assumption that special- 
ized instruction leads to greater academic achievement, 
can sometimes lead to ill-advised reorganization of 
school programs. Dr. Foshay, who is executive officer 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, notes that the plan or organization, in itself, does 
little or nothing to improve the curriculum. 

This booklet, he observes, sets forth the potentiali- 
ties of the self-contained classroom which is currently 
used in most elementary schools and in many junior- 
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New 


Hooks 


Paintmaking With a Spoon by Norman Gorbaty’s, 
intro. by Gabor Peterdi, Reinbolh Publishing Cor- 
poration, N. Y., 1960, 68 pages, profuse illustra- 
tions, $3.95. 


In the introduction to this book Gabor Peterdi 
points out his belief that printmaking has been ne- 
glected as an art discipline on the elementary and 
secondary levels of education because it is considered 
too complex, too technical, and too expensive by 
teachers and students alike. Mr. Peterdi welcomes 
Gorbaty’s book as fulfilling the need for literature to 
dispel these notions and fears. 

The book first presents a section of general informa- 
tion on relief printing with a spoon. This includes a 
general list of basic tools and materials, and informa- 
tion on making a jig, cutting a block and printing. 
Following this is a presentation of twelve methods of 
making a relief print including bean prints, string 
prints, cardboard prints and others. A final page is 
devoted to a consideration of the block itself as an 
art object. 

For each of the twelve processes described a general 
description of the process is given followed by a list 
of basic tools and materials, additional materials, 
and descriptions of how to make the block and how 
to print. Reproductions of a number of prints using 
each process are included. 

The idea behind the book is a good one. It does 
have a considerable amount of information. But it 
also becomes unnecessarily repetitious in parts. It is 
too much like a recipe book containing twelve slight 
variations on one dish. After trying one of the recipes 
the rest have a mighty familiar taste. The material 
contained in the book could be condensed into a three 
or four page magazine article with benefit. 

Alfred P. Maurice, Kalamazoo, Michigan Art 
Center 


Fun With Shapes in Space by Toni Hughes, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1960, 225 pp., $5.95. 
Toni Hughes deplores the fact that “The childhoods 

of today are flooded with impedimenta from the pole 

of number painting kits on the one hand to the unde- 
fined area of ‘explore the material’ on the other.” She 
proceeds, then, in her new book, Fun With Shapes 
in Space, to suggest materials, techniques, and ideas 
for a visual creative activity in the form of three- 
dimensional “things”. 

A large section of the book is devoted to workshop 
exercises in the use of string, paper, cardboard, wire, 
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plumbers tape and other materials to make forms in 
space. Complete step-by-step instructions are given to 
cover these exercises. However, some of them seem to 
be so involved that I question whether one could fol- 
low them with enough freedom to have, finally, « 
creative result. The book is copiously illustrated with 
drawings and excellent photographs. 

Fun With Shapes in Space has numerous ideas for 
community groups, occupational therapists, for 
churches, bazaars, booths, floats, parades—thereb. 
filling a need. Suggestions for making hats, masks. 
costumes, posters, and cards are here, too; but these. 
it seems to me, were covered much more ingenious: 
in Miss Hughes’ first book, How to Make Shapes in 
Space. 

Jewel H. Conover, S.U.N.Y., Fredonia, N. Y. 


A Documentary History of Art, by Elizabeth G. Holl. 
Doubleday Anchor Book, Garden City, New York. 
1958, 386 pages (paperback) $1.45. 

This is a new kind of a book on art history. Rather 
than presenting the usual survey, beginning with the 
Greeks and ending at Cezanne, it presents original 
documents of the artists themselves such as letters to 
friends, contracts when receiving a commission o-: 
personal observations on some area of the arts. 

This volume deals with Michaelangelo and the Man- 
nerists: The Baroque and the Eighteenth Century. 
By allowing the artists to speak for themselves, Eliza- 
beth Gilmore Holt has brought new freshness and 
interest to a field which has at times become rather 
stuffy. It is like meeting old friends, listening to their 
ideas on art, learning of their problems with their 
patrons and sharing with them the viscissitudes of 
times past. A fine book for the serious art students 
and a good addition to any library. 


Larry Argiro, S.U.N.Y., New Paltz, N. Y. 


Rembrandt as a Draughtsman, by Otto Benesch. 
Phaidon Publishers, Inc. distributed by Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1960 164 
pages, 115 illustrations. $5.95. 

Mr. Benesch is the compiler of a six volume criti- 
cal and chronological catalog of the drawings of Rem- 
brandt. 

The book “Rembrandt as a Draughtsman” is a 
selective edition after the completion of the large 
catalog. 

In Mr. Benesch’s own words, “This new edition 
was to serve primarily the purposes of the student and 
the art-lover and its principal aim was to be educa- 
tional. The scientific references which are of interest 
only to the specialist, have been replaced by brief notes 
of interpretation and appreciation. The examples have 


been chosen from the material of the large corpus. ~ 
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with special regard to their quality and significance. 
I took the opportunity however, of including several 
characteristic drawings discovered since the comple- 
tion of the corpus. These are published here for the 
first time.” 

The result is a 164 page book with 115 large, clear 
photogravure reproductions, (four in color), a twen- 
ty-one page discussion of Rembrandt’s development 
as a draughtsman, and a catalog giving the title, year 
of execution, medium, size, owner, and references for 
each drawing along with pertinent notes concerning 
the execution, subject matter, or significance in the 
artist’s development. The drawings selected cover the 
years from 1627 to 1661. 

It is difficult to see how Mr. Benesch’s selection of 
drawings or of words used in discussing them could 
be improved. His discussion of Rembrandt’s develop- 
ment as a draughtsman reveals the thoroughness of 
his knowledge of the artist and his deep sensitivity to 
Rembrandt’s work. Each point is reinforced by ref- 
erence to specific works reproduced in the book and 
by discussion of stylistic or technical aspects of the 
drawing referred to. Where reference is made to paint- 
ings or etchings for which a drawing served as a 
study, or where a drawing is based on a work of an- 
other artist, such paintings or works of other artists 
are, with few exceptions, reproduced. 

Mr. Benesch has fulfilled his aim of preparing a 
book which will serve the purposes of the student and 
art-lover and will be educational. He has prepared a 
book which is to be recommended most heartily to 
anyone seriously interested in art. It should serve as 
a model to all scholars wishing to address the group 
to which Mr. Benesch has addressed himself. 

Alfred P. Maurice, Kalamazoo, Michigan Art 
Center. 


mua... from page 21 
high schools. And the potentialities, he maintains, are 
often realized. 

Copies of The Self-Contained Classroom may be or- 
dered from the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
88 pages. Single copy, $1.25. 


Viktor Lowenfeld Memorial Fund 


Contributions to the Fund may be sent to: 
VIKTOR LOWENFELD MEMORIAL 
P.O. Box 332 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Fund Committee Members are: Edward Mattil, Mayo 


Bryce, Ralph Beelke, Ken Winebrenner, Louis Hoover, 
Charles Robertson, Ken Beittel. 
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BENNETT 
BOOKS... 


In all phases of teaching, imposing methods, rules, 
knowledge and organizing response is imparted upon 
the student. 

Art is the one area that lets the student express his 
feelings in his way. Here is a new revision of an out- 
standing art reference that builds upon this belief . . . 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 
(1960 Revision) 


Elizabeth Harrison 


Every art teacher with 
classes in grade levels 1 
through 9 will find this 
newly revised edition an 
invaluable teaching aid. The 
ability to encourage the 
child to think for himself 
and express himself with 
originality is the text objec- 
tive. Tracing, copying and 
filling-in hectographed de- 
signs is deplored as it en- 
courages a child not to 
think for himself. 
Fundamental abilities neces- 
sary to teaching and evalu- 
ating child art are explored 
in “How to assess a child’s 
picture”. Designs, space-fill- 
ing, balance logical approach, originality and the 
story behind each art expression are analyzed. 

A series of suggestions for art activities on a monthly 
program for each grade level grouping are presented 
to aid and provide a supplement for art programs. 
Two new sections; “The Teacher As An _ Interpreter” 
and “For Parents—Your Child’s Other Language” have 
been added to this new revision with 50 additional 
pages added to the chapter “How to Carry Out The 
Art Program”. 

Here is an outstanding reference, a true asset in every 
art instructor's and educator’s reference library. $6.80 


Bennett Books For .. . 


the instructor . . . 

ART IN EDUCATION (1959) 

Conant & Randall $6.00 
the student .. . 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas et al $4.72 


New 1960 Revision of an outstanding junior high art 
appreciation text and reference. 


reference .. . 

EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION $4.80 
CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION $4.80 
LEATHERCRAFT $3.68 
GENERAL CRAFTS $3.80 
PAPER FIGURES $2.00 
PAPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION $1.50 


Order your copies today, 
Request your Free Copy of the Bennett Art Books 
Catalog. 


BENNETT BOOKS 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
6951 Duroc Building 
“Educational Publishers Since 1899” 
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NOMINATIONS —N.A.E.A. OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 


E. HALvorsen Jack ARENDS 


PRESIDENT (one elected) 


RUTH ELSIE HALVORSEN 


Supervisor of Art, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 
Vice-President, NAEA; President, Pacific Arts Associa- 
tion 1954-56; Member of several NAEA and PAA com- 
mittees and work groups; most recent activity, member 
of Committee for National Teacher Examination in Art 
and ‘participant, conference on Art for the Academically 
Talented Student; author and painter. 


JACK ARENDS 


Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 17, New York. 

Eastern Arts Representative on NAEA Council; Presi- 
dent, EAA 1956-58; Editor, ART EDUCATION for sev- 
eral years; participant in conferences and on committees 


of EAA and NAFA. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Cuaries L. Beat Mary CoLe 


Rosert Berto. Howarp CONANT 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Harry Woop 


Joun LEMBACH 


SECRETARY-TREASURER (one elected) 


JOHN LEMBACH ° 


Professor, Art Education, University of Maryland, Colleg: 
Park, Maryland. 

Secretary-Treasurer NAEA since 1956; active in NAEA 
for many years; i.e., editor, Western Arts Associatior 
Bulletin, and for Colorado Art Association; active parti 
cipant in conference programs; author of many article: 
on art education. 


HARRY WOOD 


Chairman, Art Department, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
Arizona. 
President, Pacific Arts Association, 1958-60; author Leu 
Davis, Artist in Arizona; art critic, Arizona Republic 
newspaper; lecturer on art and aesthetics. Painter and 
sculptor. 


FAIRCHILD Rose Leacock 
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and COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


A. L. FREUNDLICH Caro_yn S. HowLettr 


VICE PRESIDENT (one elected) 


A. L. FREUNDLICH 


Chairman, Arts Division, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

President, Western Arts Association 1958-60; member 
WAA Council since 1956; participant in conferences and 
professional committees. Painter and sculptor. 


CAROLYN S. HOWLETT 


Chairman, Art Educ. Department and Professor of Art 
Education, School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Member of WAA Council two terms, 1946-50; chairman 
NAEA Curriculum Committee which compiled 1959 Di- 
rectory of Art Curriculum Materials U. S. A.; member 
first NAEA Council; conference participant project on 
Art for Academically Talented Student; fifteen years of 
participation in professional association activities as of- 
ficer, committee member, and conference participant. 
Painter and author of many articles on art education. 


VINCENT LANIER VIRGINIA MACAGNONI 


Evaine LAaTRONICA Frep MetzkeE, Jr. 
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MITCHELL 


Epwarp Harotp Rice 


EDWARD MATTIL 


Head, Dept. of Art Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Active for many years in professional associations; mem- 
ber of NAEA Research Committee; Council member, 
EAA; President, Pennsylvania Art Education Association; 
editor, Everyday Art magazine; author, Meaning in Crajts 
and articles on art education. 


HAROLD RICE 


President, Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

President, EAA 1958-60; EAA Vice President 1956-58; 
officer, National Association of Schools of Design, 1950- 
57; Advisory editor to Junior Arts & Activities for 9 
years; advisory editor The Book of Knowledge: partici- 
pant in conferences and other professional association 
activities. 

(Continued page 28) 
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Enamel powders 
Hotpack Kilns 
Dremel power tools 
Jewelry findings 
Steel and copper 
shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Decorating materials 
Enameled tiles 
Paasche spraying 
equipment 
Liquid enamels 
L & L kilns 
Firing tools 

Copper Cat 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, ceramics, and other 
crafts. Order from one source for fast shipment and low price. 
Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry items, an 
outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls and free form 
pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. az | 
1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, ill. | 
Please send your free catalog of enameling and craft | 
| 


supplies. 


Name 


PICK PRANG! 


COLORS - CRAYONS - TEXTILE CRAFTS 
atwe wise - wise 
Cre Budget 


CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK a 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER PROGRAMS ABROAD 


JAPAN ITALY 
ORIENTAL ART & HOME EC. FASHION & TEXTILES 
$1500 plus tuition $1100 plus tuition 
6 credits 8 weeks | 6 credits ......... 8 weeks 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: APRIL 1, 1961 


Write: Academic Programs Abroad 
University College—610 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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MANZELLA 


found in his having something to say. Could he have 
had the same results with a class in weaving, silve: 
smithing, or industrial design? Of course not! He 
taught from a rich background in painting and th. 
graphic arts and from a continual interchange o/ 
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ideas with his colleagues concerning content an 
cogency of material and its time and manner of pre. 
sentation. Are we not in art education hard put to 
offer our students instruction of comparable richnes: 
and meaning? 


Why did these high school students evidence greater 
enthusiasm and more sustained interest than our co!- 
lege students in the mastering of techniques? The an- 


swer would seem to reside in the closer alignment of 


the material being taught to the readiness of the one } 
group as opposed to the other. High school student-, —  P 
as we know and was mentionéd previously, are fa:- _ ¢ 
cinated by techniques—they are ready to absorb vast i ws 
amounts of specific information and, in a word, are | © 
ripe for teaching concerned with fundamentals. hi 
lege students, to continue this generalizing, are usuall) 4 ef 
at a time in their development when they want and | & 
need to say something, when they are ready to state | ™ 
personal convictions, to synthesize and find new so- | © 
lutions and new insights. Here then would seem to be — 
our problem. The college student wanting to express — 
himself or to work at the advanced level possible in — 
other areas is confronted with what he now senses is — 
a woefully underdeveloped understanding of visual 4 
syntax, of the grammar of art. Just as during his high © 
school days he was faced with demands for self-ex- 4 
pression which were apart from his needs and inter- — 
ests and could only be satisfied in an unfortunately : 
vague and unfelt manner. x 
Is not one of the very real problems of today’s youth © 4 
the result of our absence of emphasis on knowledge 4 q 
and discipline as a necessary prerequisite for expres- 4 - 
sion? Have we not helped to create a generation of | of 
young people secure in the worth and importance of — ; 
their statements aside from any obligation on their © - 
part to know or to understand? The important ex- fen 
ception to this sad commentary being in the sciences — = 
which have drawn to them most of the really fine : baa 
minds of the day, minds that once were challenged i = 
by humanistic studies. Where is the cail to master a i 4 
field and conquer the unknown in an atmosphere un- ; 9 
mindful of the past, requiring no discipline from the — 
present and disdainful of the future? : 
To return to those wonderful, eager bright and” fq, 
searching students and a few of their observations © pro 
that point up the problem at hand: of 
In high school you act juvenile because it is ex.) Call 
pected of you. 9 Abr 
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You don’t take yourself seriously because the 
group doesn’t. 

You can’t work in class because of all the fooling 
around from the kids who aren’t interested in art. 

Discipline is rigid and formal. 

There are continual dead lines and time limits. 

Problems are not discussed before assignments 
are made. 

Assignments are general. 

Techniques are not taught. 

What you learn is self-taught. 

Assignments are not evaluated on merit. 

There is false encouragement. 

(The author hastens to add that in spite of their criti- 


cisms most of the students noted that they considered their 
high school teachers to be quite wonderful.) 


In summary it would seem that our high school art 
program is structured on a faulty philosophic base 
characterized by a denial of the plastic arts as a dis- 
ciplined form of expression worthy of a place in the 
curriculum on its own merits. And in its place we 
have art that is “fun,” capable of mastery without 
effort, of use in preparing consumers of things and 
capable of being taught by people unprepared to 
make a meaningful statement in any media and yet 
expected to teach in many areas. 

David Manzella, Dept. of Art, University of Cali- 
fornia, at Los Angeles, was formerly at Southern 
Illinois University and has published many ar- 
ticles on art education. 


WANT TO TEACH OVERSEAS? Your biggest prob- 
lem is to choose between the many overseas opportuni- 
ties that are open to teachers nowadays. More than 
25 separate agencies sponsor international exchange 
of classroom teachers, school administrators, and pro- 


\ fessors. Agencies include the United States Govern- 
_ ment, foreign governments, church-supported missions, 
_ private companies, international friendship groups, 
and overseas private schools. For example, in the last 
\ category alone there are 73 different American 


privately-supported schools in Europe, Africa, and 


_ Asia where instruction is in the English language. 


A list of all overseas teachers and administrators 


_ exchange programs has been published by the Com- 


ht and 
vations i 


_mittee on International Relations of the National 


Education Association. It lists and describes each 
program by name of sponsor, address, qualifications 
of employment, and conditions of work. Leaflet is 


t is ex. | called “Unusual Teaching Opportunities at Home and 
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—By Louis Wolchonok— 


The Art of 
PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


Step-by-step guidance for the 
artist or the woud-be artist in 
. the essentials of composition— 
Just from skeletal considerations 
Published through perspective and color. 
A handsome, 8% x 11 book; over 70 full pages of 
line cuts and hundreds of half-tones. 

“Impressive . . . soundly rooted in the traditional 
fundamentals but richly and profusely inventive in 
the direction of current abstract forms .. . useful 
as a systematic training for students of contemporary 
design, applicable to creative and commercial pur- 
poses.”——RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER $7.50 
and 


The Art of 
THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


How to Create Space Figures 
A wholly original approach to the study of design 
—for all whose avocations and professions make use 
of three-dimensional objects and designs. Over 1000 
line illustrations. $8.50 
At your bookstore or from Dept. 32, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement in 
ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons 

TRUTONE Crayons 
Poster Colors Finger Paint 
Water Colors Modeling Clay 


School Art and Library 
Furniture 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Mass. @ Chicago @ New York @ San Francisco 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 
F R E E ! FINEST ART MATERIALS 


Finest Canvas, Oil 
o 
40% -53% OFF Colors, Brushes, etc. 


FREE: 2 authoritative illustr. booklets. Ralph Mayer “The Modern 
Manufacture of Artists’ Colors” and “On Artists’ Canvas.” Free 
Canvas and drawing paper samples. ACT TODAY! 


UTRECHT LINENS, 119 W. 57, N. Y. 19 
Mfrs. & Distributors Plaza 7-1143 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
scholarships 
High school senior & junior college students full 
tuition scholarships for 1961-62 
(Competition closes April 1, 1961) 
For information and application forms, write: 

Dept. E, 743 S. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Chouinard offers BFA degree courses in advertising design, 
ceramics, costume design, drawing and painting, Sim arts, 
illustration, and interior and industrial design. 
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POLYMER 
EMULSION 
ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Get acquainted with this 
revolutionary NEW FINE ART 
MEDIUM that has been so 
enthusiastically received by 
professional artists and 

art schools everywhere! 

@ Liquitex handles so easily and 
dries so quickly, a project from 
ground through final varnish can 
be completed in a single day. 

e Colors are luminously brilliant PREPARED 
used as either opaques or glazes. GESSO 

e@ May be used on any ground or ¢ = 
surface, even exterior masonry. 

e Liquitex Gesso makes grounds 
that can be painted on immediately. MODELING 

@ Modeling Paste provides impasto, PASTE | 

textured or sculptured effects. 


ARTISTS’ 
COLORS. 
PAINTING 
MEDIUMS 


All Liquitex Artists’ Materials 


and Color Card: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. Makers of 
Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 


2704 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


cout 
owt 


NAEA 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBER 


PRINTERS BUILDING © WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America’s largest art maremiats 
supply distributor. a 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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NOMINATIONS 
COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE (four elected) 


CHARLES L. BEAL 


Consultant in Art, Flint Public Schools, Flint, Michigan. 
Active participant in conferences of NAEA and WAA 
since 1949; member WAA committees on state representi- 
tives, policy and research, etc. 


ROBERT L. BERTOLLI 


President, Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, Mas:., 
also State Supervisor of Art, Mass. 

Member many EAA Committees; EAA Council member 7 
years; President Massachusetts Art Education Associ: - 
tion, 3 years; member Board of Directors since 194°; 
recipient of many awards in art and art education. 


MARY COLE 
Director, Division of Art, Chicago Public Schools, Chicag», © 
Illinois. 
Art Teacher at high school and teacher college levels, .s © 
well as, supervisor of art. 


HOWARD CONANT 


Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York Universit ., 
New York City, New York. a 
Frequent participant in conferences and member of cor 
mittees; author and lecturer on art and art education. 
Painter. 


MILDRED FAIRCHILD 


Professor, Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- | 
sity, New York City, New York. 
Council member, EAA; Program Chairman, NAEA 1959 7 
Conference, N.Y.C.; participant in conferences and active | 
committee member; author of numerous articles on art 

education. 


EUGENE GRIGSBY 


Head, Art Department, Phoenix Union H. S., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Treasurer, PAA, 1958-60; one of six art teachers at Chil- 
dren’s Creative Center, U. S. Pavillion, Brussels Fair; 
author in art education. 


ELAINE LA TRONICA 


Supervisor of Art Education, Denver Public Schools, 


Denver, Colorado. + 
Council member, WAA; Publications Board WAA; active ~ 
in professional association work; i.e., President, Colorado — 
Art Association; editor WAA Newsletter; participant in — 
conference programs. 
ROSE LEACOCK 
Associate Professor of Art, Colorado State College, Gree- 4 
ley, Colorado. { 


dink 


LEVEN LEATHERBURY 


Supervisor, Art Education, San Diego Public Schools, San 
Diego, California. 

Associate editor, ART EDUCATION; conference partici- 
pant project on Art for the Academically Talented Stu- ~ 
dent; NAEA representative to TEPS Conference, 1960; © 
frequent participant in conferences; author of articles on — 
art education. 4 
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| fi AMACO HIGH TEMPERATURE | 
ELECTRIC KILNS 2350° F. 
sali. 
ote * Your Best Buy for All Purpose Firing. 
ani %* 5 Models Designed for Studios and Schools. 
* Safety Tested by Underwriters’ as Complete Units. 
ass Steel Exterior—Negligible heat radiation, silver-gray heat 
resistant finish. 
vo Firing Chamber—High fire refractory backed with supe- 
rior insulation. 
Long Life Elements—A-1 Kanthal wire, the best metallic 
alloy available, protected by high fire refractory holders. 
ag, 
Instrument Panel—Pyrometer, safety pilot light, 3-speed ' 
lin heat controls. | 
Safety Switch—Tamper proof. Fused to prevent electrical | 
overload. 
4 
rsit, q Handy Storage Cabinet—For kiln furniture, supplies, etc. | | 
aoa 4 UL Seal—Your guarantee of complete kiln safety. 
on. 
Request 56-page ceramic catalog for electrical and statistical 
data on 22 Amaco pottery and metal enameling kilns. 
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Harco 
T and DRASTING* * 


Write for Free Cotelog 
ond Price List. ac.100 


Over 25 styles and 
sizes of = 
stools available. Equi 
ed with the famous C1624 
“LifteLok” mechanism, 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


PO BOX 237 DEPT. AE GARRETT, INDIANA 


CRAYOLA 


» | (qs 


‘ 


BINNEY & SMITH ING. new York, 


Please.. no compliments 


\ 


J ust send money. 
Don’t misunderstand. We 
love it when readers 

all over the art world 
tell us how usable 

they find every issue of 
DESIGN. And how it 
stimulates exploration in 
doing areas of painting 
handcrafts, graphics, 
decorating and creative 
teaching. But paid 
readership makes it all 
come true. 


Among the 13,000 art educators, schools and colleges 
who subscribe to this oldest of afl art magazines, only 
NAEA members receive the reduced rate of $4 per year. 
(Regular price is $4.50.) So, identify yourself.and send in 
your subscription directly to DESIGN to quotify. You'll re- 
ceive your magazine bimonthly thru the school year—in 
time to meet every seasonal need in art and handcraft. 
Full refund guarantee if not delighted with first issue. 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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NOMINATIONS 
COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


VINCENT LANIER 


Associate Professor of Art, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

2nd Vice President, PAA; participant in conference pro- 
grams and art education workshops; author of numerous 
articles on art education. 


VIRGINIA MACAGNONI 


Supervisor of Elementary Education and Specialist in 
Art, Bay County Schools, Panama City, Florida. 
President, Florida Art Teachers Association; participant 
in conference programs; special interest in creative edu- 
cation in the total curriculum. 


FRED W. METZKE, JR. 


Associate Professor of Art Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Chairman, Visual Material Committee, NAEA Conference, 
1961; participant in conferences gf WAA & PAA; Presi- 
dent, Florida Craftsmen. 


MARIEMA MILLER 


Art Resource Supervisor, Area Four, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

President, Georgia Art Education Association, 1956-58; 
Chairman SAA International School Art Program 1959- 
60; NAEA Committee for 1.S.A.P.; assistant editor, Bul- 
letin, SAA 1960-61; Council member at large, SAA; 
member accrediting study committee, Georgia Art Educa- 
tion Association; John Hay Feliow, Yale, University. 


VIRGINIA MITCHELL 


Supervisor of Art, Newport News, Virginia. 

Treasurer, art section, Virginia Education Association; 
member advisory council, Virginia Art Conference; active 
in community art work. 


BAYLOR E. NICHOLS 


State Supervisor of Art Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Director, Virginia Art Conference; participant in confer- 
ence programs, SAA, VEA, & NAEA; member Com- 
mittee State Directors of Art. Painter and sculptor. 


ARCHIE WEDEMEYER 


Director of Art Education, San Francisco Unified School 
District, San Francisco, California. 

Active in affairs of professional art education associations 
since 1931; member of first NAEA Council as PAA repre- 
sentative; active in community art activities; participant 
in over 20 conferences and workshops; author of many 


articles on art education. 
6th Biennial Conference 


A E A Miami Beach, Florida 


April 11-15, 1961 
Hotel Deauville 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MOORE Institutefo ART 


Fully Accredited College of Art for Women 
Distinguished professional faculty. 4-year courses 
lead to B.S., B.F.A. Advertising Art, Art Edu- 
cation, Illustration. Fashion, Interior & Textile 
Design; Fashion Illustration. Painting. New cam- 
pus, residence hall 117th year. Write for catalog. 


1920 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


MARYLAND 


Professional training in all areas of Art 
and Art Education. Rinehart School of 
MI -Sculpture. BFA, MFA, and Diploma. 

Established 1826. Write: Registrar, 
1300 West Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 
17, Md. 


INSTITUTE 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Adver- 
tising Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and 


Interior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art 
Education and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


e PAINTING 
e@ SCULPTURE 


For catalog write: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for to- 
day’s artists, designers and art 
teachers. Coed. Accredited. 
4-year B.F.A. or B.S. degrees. 
Also Evening Division and 
Summer Workshops for stu- 
dents and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. B, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


TRAINING 
Ceramics 


Graphics Weaving 
Industrial Design Textile Design | 
Interior Design Silversmithing 

Advertising 
Mlustration 


SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Write: Director of Admissions, yiaa East Bouleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohie 


CHOUINARD 


ART 


Accredited B.F.A. degree or certificate in drawing and 
painting, advertising design, ceramics, costume, illustration, 
design and film arts. Non-profit. Founded 1921. 


ALSO EVENING SCHOOL 


For catalog or scholarship information: 
Dept. G, 743 S. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial and 
Fashion Illustration, Graphic and Advertising 
Design, Interior Design. 


Three-year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


Approved for foreign students. Request Catalog N. 


NEW YORK - PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design @ 
Fashion Illustration @ Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design @ Airbrush 
Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 
Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 

Approved for foreign students. Request catalog N. 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 
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PUBFICATION 


FOR ART 
INSTRUCTION” 


— 


Prepared by a Committee 
on Art Room Planning 

of the 

Pacific Arts Association 
as part of the N.A.E.A. 
Information Studies 


Program 
COMMITTEE: 


Josephine Burley Schultz, Chairman 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 


Aubrey W. Calvert 
State Dept. of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Polly Gratner 
Santa Ana Public Schools, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Elizabeth Effinger Morris 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
Brooke Morris 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


44 PAGES PRICE $1.50 


Order from: NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th Street N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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